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world gave birth to the legend of Tristan and 
Isolt. Moreover, she purposely leaves out of 
her discussion the meagre Welsh materials re- 
lating to the story, since they are vague, of 
uncertain date and of doubtful authenticity 
(p. 2, note 1) .** On the whole, this procedure 
is to be commended although the obscure frag- 
ments of the Black Book of Carmarthen which 
J. Loth 2B assigns confidently to the first half 
of the twelfth century are somewhat disquiet- 
ing, for they eeem to include (in a variant 
form) features which even Miss Schoepperle 
does not ascribe to Celtic tradition. Yet the 
period just mentioned would be too early for 
the influence of a French romance. 

It will be observed that Miss Schoepperle's 
treatise marks a real advance in our knowledge 
of the evolution of this famous legend. In- 
deed, unless new Celtic material by some chance 
should come to light, I do not believe that we 
shall ever be in a position to see much further 
into the matters which she treats of in this vol- 
ume. Possibly, a closer study of the subject 
may define more clearly the nature and scope 
of what she calls the B-version. I should also 
like to see the literature of French folk-tales 
ransacked for Tristan motifs with the same 
thoroughness that is here applied to the Celtic 
materials. Experience has shown that many 
of the most important motifs which students 
of Arthurian sources are accustomed to accept 
without question as specifically Celtic are found 
in the oral traditions of other people as well. 
Illuminating on this point is Hans Siuts's 
Jenseitsmotive im deutschen Volks-marchen 
(Leipzig, 1911) — all the more so as the author 
seems unaware of the prevalence of the same 
motifs in Celtic lands. 

In taking leave of this excellent book I wish 
to commend especially the clear and orderly 
way in which the evidence is marshalled and 

"To those which she cites add now the Tstoria 
Tristan, printed and discussed by J. Loth, Revue 
Celtique, XXXIV, 365 ff. (1913). Cp. too, his paper 
in Gomptes Rendus de VAcadimie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, Bulletin de Mars-Avril, 1913, pp. 
92 ff. 

M See his Contributions a Vitude des romans de la 
Table Ronde, pp. 113 ff. (Paris, 1912). 



the discussion conducted. The usual bane of 
investigation into the history of stories is the 
want of all sense of proportion that commonly 
afflicts the authors of such works. Neither 
writer nor reader can see clearly through the 
forest of minutiae. Moreover, a capacity for 
detecting resemblances between tales where re- 
semblance there is none is also frequent with 
such investigators. From both of these faults 
Miss Schoepperle's work is conspicuously free. 2 ' 



J. Douglas Bbuce. 



University of Tennessee. 



Schiller, die Geschichte seines Lebens von 
Alexandbh von Glbiohen-Busswtjem. 
Stuttgart, Verlag Julius Hoffmann, 1913. 
556 pp. with 52 illustrations. 

The discriminating spirit and the judicial 
poise which have characterized Schiller criti- 
cism since the centenary of the poet's death in 
1905 are two of the healthiest signs in the do- 
main of contemporary German letters. To be 
sure all the Schillerophobes have not yet been 
silenced. Eugen Duhring — in Moderne Grossen 
— still continues to launch his diatribes against 
the poet and Otto Bothlingk — in his Schiller 
und Shakespeare, 1910 — has " out-Ludwiged " 
Otto Ludwig in demonstrating all that the 
English dramatist was and the German drama- 
tist was not. Nevertheless the marked tendency, 
30 prominent among scholars and critics during 
the preceding decades, to magnify Goethe at 
the expense of Schiller is gradually dying out. 
The ugly outbursts of such one-sided Goetho- 
philes as Herman Grimm and NietzBche, as 
well as the half-hearted extenuations of Schil- 
ler's apologists, have given way to a real de- 

" Mention should be made of the five elaborate 
appendices which are added to the work. 1. The 
value of the extant redactions of Eilhart yon Oberge's 
Tristrant as representing the estoire. 2. Points in 
which M. BSdier's reconstruction differs from the 
version of Eilhart. 3. The problem of the second 
Isolt. 4. The harp and the rote. 5. Tragic love 
stories in Irish literature (extracts from texts). 
An Index nominum and an Index rerum end the book. 
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sire, on the part of the present generation, to 
know more about the man, to assume a just 
attitude toward his works and to ascertain his 
true worth as a factor in German and European 
culture. In a word, Schiller's works are un- 
dergoing a re-evaluation in the estimation of 
scholars and critics and it is edifying to note 
that, as a fully authorized poet of the first 
rank, he has won back his place alongside of 
Goethe. 

If Schiller's poetry can no longer be to the 
German people what it was at the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth in 1859 : the embodi- 
ment of their unfulfilled longings for national 
freedom, unity and greatness, the present gen- 
eration has at least learned that little of posi- 
tive value can be gained by comparing Schiller 
with either Shakespeare or Goethe. To set 
forth elaborately what qualities a poet has not 
and to ignore those he has proves little. For 
the fact stands indubitably fast that Schiller 
is still the undisputed king of the German 
stage. To dominate the stage of a highly cul- 
tivated nation uninterruptedly for over a cen- 
tury in spite of the establishment of a new 
political and national order, in spite of all the 
revolutions in thought brought forth by the 
nineteenth century and in spite of all its 
changes of taste and literary fashion is an 
achievement without parallel in the history of 
the drama and justifies the poet's right to be 
regarded as the creator of the German national 
drama in grand style. Clearly recognizing the 
permanence of Schiller's performances, dis- 
cerning scholars of the twentieth century are 
now ready to treat of the poet in a spirit of 
just discrimination with neither the lukewarm 
extenuation of apologists, nor the polemic heat 
of antagonists. But their theme is no longer 
Schiller the poet of freedom and humanity, 
the embodiment of national aspirations, but 
Schiller, " the poet and thinker, the teacher of 
a harmonious humanity, the man of mighty 
enthusiasms, of iron industry and of unswerv- 
ing loyalty to ideals." 

Nowhere has this judicial spirit manifested 
itself to greater advantage than in the note- 
worthy biographies of the poet which have 



appeared since the year 1905. 1 First and fore- 
most among these must be mentioned the bril- 
liant production of Karl Berger : Schiller, sein 
Leben und seine Werhe, 2 the first completed 
biography written in recent years and a worthy 
companion piece to Bielschowsky's Goethe. In 
scholarly thoroughness, clearness of presenta- 
tion and ease of style Berger's two stout vol- 
umes easily surpass all previous biographies. 
It is a work written by a kindred spirit, con 
amore. Warm sympathy for his hero can be 
felt on every page. That there is room for a 
different conception of the poet goes without 
saying and in no way invalidates the excellence 
of the author's achievement. For scholars and 
students Berger's work must now be regarded 
as the Schiller biography par excellence, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the great lives 
of the poet planned and begun in the eighties 
and nineties by Weltrich, Brahm and Minor 
have all been destined to remain torsoes. It 
will be a long time before Berger's work will 
be superseded and the wonder is that some one 
has not already translated it into the English 
tongue. 

Far more original and of much more direct 
service in interpreting Schiller's message to 
modern men is the illuminating biography by 
Eugen Kuhnemann. 3 This work lays the chief 
stress on other things than the circumstances 
of the poef s life, only a brief resum.6 of im- 
portant biographical facts being given in each 
chapter. The author's chief aim is to furnish 
an adequate account of the literary, the critical, 
the philosophical, the aesthetic and the ethical 
aspects of Schiller's person and life-work from 
a distinctly modern and a distinctly philo- 
sophical point of view. Kuhnemann, as is well 
known, is a deep student of the artistic, the 
moral and the social problems of our own time. 

1 For a good account of the Schiller festival of 1905 
aa well as of the Schiller literature that has since 
appeared, see E. C. Boedder, Padagogisohe Monats- 
hefte, May and June, 1906, and April, May and 
June, 1913. 

'Mlinchen, Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Vol. I 
(1st edition), 1904; Vol. II, 1909. 

'Schiller, Mfinchen, Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. 1st edition, 1905; 3d, 1908. 
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In this work he has found a new place for 
Schiller in the comparative history of litera- 
ture, he has given us the best exposition that 
we possess of the poef s philosophy of life and 
he has shown the abiding significance of that 
philosophy and of the ideals which inspired the 
great leaders of German classical literature. 
In a word, Schiller is represented here in the 
largest perspective and his life-work is meas- 
ured by a standard entirely new. This book 
is of particular interest to English-speaking 
lovers of literature for it has already been 
translated, 4 and its influence should go far to 
correct the rather cavalier, not to say flippant 
tone of the earlier chapters in Thomas's life 
of the poet, as well as the more painstaking 
efforts of Eobertson — in his Schiller after a 
Century — to demonstrate the futility of Schil- 
ler's attempt to embody the Teutonic genius 
in a Latin form. 

In Berger's biography the life and works of 
Schiller are treated as an indissoluble unity in 
the conception as well as in the presentation. 
Kuhnemann subordinates the story of the poet's 
life to the deeper and larger interest in the 
evolution of his powers, his ideas and his 
poetry. The latest life of the poet, by his 
great-grandson, Alexander von Gleichen-Buss- 
wurm, is, as the title implies, a biography in 
the strictest sense of the word: the history of 
the development of a great personality. In 
direct contrast to Kuhnemann's account, all 
else here is subordinated to the man, in the 
conviction that among all the works of Schiller, 
the greatest was his own life. As the author 
himself says in his introduction, quoting in 
part the words of his great ancestor: "All 
that the poet can give us is his individuality. 
This must therefore be worth exhibiting before 
the world and afterworld. But where do we 
see this individuality more clearly and more 
plastically than in a story of his life in which 
' a genius unconstrainedly come into the closest 

'Schiller by Eugen KfHmemann, translated from 
the third edition of the German original by Kath- 
arine Royce, with an introduction by Josiah Royce. 
Two volumes. Boston and London, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1912. 



contact with the conditions and relations of 
reality in order to conquer them and to make 
them obedient to his higher end ' ? " 

Fully conscious that Schiller's significance 
for the nineteenth century and his influence on 
the intellectual development of the present are 
fundamentally different from each other, the 
author is convinced that they both flow from 
the same fundamental condition, from the fact 
that out of his own life the poet consciously 
strove to make a work of art. By interpreting 
the supreme law of his philosophy as the co- 
operation of all his powers, he directed his 
activity toward the harmonious development 
of the whole man and gave to beauty, as the 
indispensable rhythm of existence, the control- 
ling voice. In this application of culture and 
education to the totality of man's moral and 
intellectual being the author finds Schiller's 
chief message for our own age, a time when 
the fear of becoming dilettants prevents us 
from becoming men of open eyes and open 
hearts, and the fear of leaving some corner of 
our specialty unexplored causes us to lose the 
large view of life which alone can lend har- 
mony to our existence and to our activity. If 
beauty is to mean more than the artistic dis- 
guise of misery, care and deformity, if indi- 
vidual liberty is to mean not unrestraint, dis- 
order, anarchy but a conscious self-adjustment 
to a harmonious order and to a sense of due 
measure, then we must follow affectionately 
the simple story of the poef s life which, after 
more than a century, still shows the spiritually 
liberated man how out of the petty trials and 
struggles of everyday life a pure and noble 
personality can arise. 

Schiller's idealistic conception of the world 
and its reflection in his poetry gives back to 
the moderns something which they lack, some- 
thing for which this age with its undue em- 
phasis on specialization unconsciously yearns. 
For the literature of the present, so far as it 
is conscious of its great and sacred mission, 
Schiller thus becomes a mighty ally. The 
great public is inspired by him to a noble con- 
ception of art and to ideal effort, while the 
spiritually mature find in him the beneficent 
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power of a great and pure human nature. For 
the poet's view of life embodies the great for- 
ward movement of humanity, which stands in 
harmony with the great course of development 
in nature. The great world-moving ideas lend 
to his personality and to his works their pecu- 
liar magnetic power, and it is upon the founda- 
tion of these great ideas that the more glorious 
structure of the future must be reared. 

In the conviction then that Schiller's great- 
est artistic achievement was his own personal- 
ity, his great-grandson has told us the simple 
and uneventful story of his life. With warm 
sympathy and deep psychological penetration, 
he has showed us how, from the narrow sur- 
roundings of his birth, his great grandsire, as 
the conscious and free architect of his own life, 
rises to that commanding position which, su- 
perior to enmity and adulation, challenges the 
interest and recognition of all cultured men 
and which teaches us, whatever our condition, 
to overcome suffering and to awaken joy. 

While the author has added to this biography 
some imprinted passages from letters in the 
family archives and has adorned his work with 
several hitherto unpublished reproductions 
from the Schiller museum in Castle Greiffen- 
stein — the author's family seat — yet the chief 
value of this life does not consist in the new 
material which it offers. That is not sufficient 
to change our conception of the poet and his 
life-work. At most it can throw additional 
light on his relations to his immediate circle 
of friends and acquaintances. The chief value 
of the work consists in the manner in which the 
author has performed his task. For in almost 
every chapter is manifested the noble self- 
effacement, the calm equipoise of spirit and 
the largeness of view which characterize the 
true classic. 

In his account of Schiller's school days in 
Ludwigsburg and Stuttgart the author entirely 
refrains from the usual condescending tone 
toward the petty tyrannies of Duke Karl 
Eugen for, as an acute observer of manners 
and morals, he recognizes that that despot in 
his scheme of education was seeking to coun- 
teract some of the real errors in the teachings 



of the French philosophers. With great deli- 
cacy of feeling he has traced Schiller's love 
affairs and with warm sympathy the intimate 
friendships of the poet. In treating the rela- 
tions of Goethe and Schiller the biographer 
makes no apologies for his ancestor and in- 
dulges in no reflections upon Goethe, but 
clearly and without bias sets forth what were 
the real differences between the men and traces 
the course of events which, in due time, were 
to lead to complete understanding and to 
mutual co-operation in behalf of a great ideal. 
And the influence of this ideal on the char- 
acters of the men themselves, in contrast to 
that of romanticism upon its advocates, is the 
chief concern of the author. In no book, in 
short, is the reader brought into such intimate 
human, personal touch with the poet 8s here, 
and all is told in a fluent, transparent, noble 
style which everywhere bespeaks the man of 
fine feeling as well as of fine thinking. 

Alexander von Gleichen-Eusswurm's biog- 
raphy will not take the place of Berger's life 
in the estimation of students and scholars. It 
makes no pretense to deal with Schiller in a 
new spirit from a new point of view as Kiihne- 
mann's work does. It is more than question- 
able whether it can supplant such popular lives 
of the poet as those of Palleske and Albert 
Ludwig. It is too distinguished in conception 
and style for that. But in presenting Schil- 
ler's personality so clearly and nobly to modern 
readers it forms a worthy and necessary com- 
plement to the works of Berger and Kiihne- 
mann, and in an age like our own which is 
pinning its hope of salvation on the social 
legislation of the future, it is both refreshing 
and edifying to be reminded by the simple 
story of a great man's life that reform, like 
charity, begins at home and that each of us, 
amid all the demands for social service, ha3 
still a worthy and noble task in working for 
the development of his own personality. 

The illustrations of this book are entirely 
in good taste and serve to bring the reader into 
closer touch with the personages among whom 
Schiller lived and wrought. At the end the 
author has added a useful chronological list of 
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the poet's writings which appeared during his 
lifetime and a second list of works, correspond- 
ence, biographies, etc., which have appeared 
since his death. "While laying no claim to com- 
pleteness this forms a valuable guide for the 
general reader to the Schiller literature of 
the century. The book is further provided 
with an index of names. 

John Preston Hobkins. 
Princeton University. 



Castelvetro's Theory of Poetry, by H. B. 
CHABJ.TON. Manchester, University PresB, 
1913. 8vo., xv + 221 pp. 

It is gratifying to point out that the first 
impression one receives on opening this volume 
is not wholly borne out by an entire reading. 
The preface notes the lack of a "book that 
deals with Oastelvetro fully and individually." 
It takes some time to realize that the author 
has no intention of filling that gap. He has not 
been interested in Castelvetro's personality or 
biography. So with Muratori's old article be- 
fore him, he found it unnecessary to consult 
Cavazzuti's L. Castelvetro (Modena, 1903) of 
which he by chance had heard and the older 
studies of Vivaldi and Capasso, which it would 
seem he did not know. 1 Much less did he go 
back to Sandonnini's biography of Bologna, 
1882 and to that of Ploncher, Conegliano, 
1878. His neglect of these biographical studies 
is in a sense defensible. But the justification 
is not so apparent when we pass over to the 
theoretical field itself. Mr. Charlton does in- 
deed know Spingarn, Saintsbury and Fusco. 
Some credit, however, was still due to Croce, 
and it is incredible that the author's interest 
in Renaissance esthetics should not have 
brought to his notice Trabalza's Storia della 
grammatica italiana (Milano, 1908), of which 
one of the specific pretensions was to analyze 

1 Vivaldi, Una polemica del '500, etc., Napoli, 
1891; Capaaso, Note critiche su la polemica tra U 
Caro e il Oastelvetro, Napoli, 1897, not to mention 
articles by Cavazzati and Bertoni in the Qiornale 
Storico. 



exhaustively Castelvetro's Giunte. It cannot 
be urged that this philological aspect of Castel- 
vetro is irrelevant to the author's subject, in- 
asmuch as the Aristotelian commentary finds 
perhaps its most interesting supplement in this 
grammatical work, for which, as well as for 
his general subject, Mr. Charlton has still to 
consult the articles of Bertoni on Barbieri and 
Castelvetro (Modena, 1905, and in Giorn. 
Stor.). The same deficiency occurs in the 
treatment of various questions of detail: no 
comparison of Castelvetro with Lessing, for in- 
stance, in regard to the doctrine of Ut pictura 
poesis, should neglect Professor Howard's ad- 
mirable article of that title in PM.L.A., 1909.* 
In one other respect also Mr. Charlton has 
taken too much for granted. It is a fact 
patently obvious to any student of Italian cul- 
ture anterior to the nineteenth century, that, 
in Italian to a greater extent than in any other 
modern language, the chaos of philosophical 
terminology resulting from the break-up of the 
scholastic categories requires constant watch- 
fulness and ingenuity of criticism. Many 
Italian terms are constantly recurring in ordi- 
nary writing in their technical uses, and con- 
versely the commoner meanings occasionally 
intrude into otherwise technical discourse. Mr. 
Charlton shares with a great number of stu- 
dents of Italian excessive negligence of this 
fact. To cite one or two conspicuous examples : 
Castelvetro's definition of the function of criti- 
cism as "insegnare bene e dirittamente com- 
porre poemi," and as teaching "a comporre 
convenevolmente o a giudicare dirittamente i 
poemi composti" (p. 23) does not mean "to 
compose fittingly and to judge compositions 
directly," "to teach well and directly to com- 
pose poems." Mr. Charlton's confusion of di- 
ritto with diretto is apparent, diritio retaining 
its ordinary sense of 'right.' Castelvetro (p. 
17) finds the essence of painting " nell'evidente- 
mente rassomigliare." This statement does not 

' A curious exploitation of this notion appears in 
a sonnet of Brigida Bianchi, reprinted by Moland, 
Moliere et la comtdie italienne, Paris, 1867, p. 362: 
Poesia 6 pittura eh'e loquace, 
E se pittura 6 poesia eh'e muta, 
Merta f ede chi parla e non chi tace. 



